SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER IV
NOTES ON CHAPTERS IIL TO IX.

THE critics of the instinct theory find much comfort
in the fact that the exponents of the theory do not
agree as to the number and the definition of the
human instincts, pointing to the long lists of some authors
and the short lists of others, with the implication that a
theory whose exponents disagree so widely in detail must
be wholly false. They seem to demand that any theory
of instincts must, if it is to be acceptable, spring full-
blown and perfect from the brain of its propounder. As
well might they reject the theory of the chemical elements
on the ground that when John Dalton first expounded it,
the theory was incomplete and has since undergone many
changes in the way of improvements and refinements.
The oft-repeated jibes at the lists of human instincts are
as out of place as would be similar jibes at the constantly
changing list of chemical elements. It would be pre-
sumptuous to pretend to draw up a final and completed
list of the human instincts. But it is, perhaps, worth while
to attempt to make the list as complete as the present
state of knowledge allows. The instincts defined in the
first edition of this book have, I venture to think, with-
stood the fires of criticism remarkably well They have
been accepted uncritically, if provisionally, by a great
many authors; and more or less critically, with some few
proposed modifications, by many others. They may even
be said, I think, to have been incorporated in orthodox
British psychology. Further observation and rdectior